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Lleaws teyrnedd, 
Lliaws dyvrydedd 
A'ra dyvrys eu trengi ! 
Trangav truav truetii, 
Tranc a'm cems cyn no mi : 
Meddyg & iolav, 
Meddyg plant Addav — 
I Dduw uchav erchi; 
Archav arch i Grist Celi, 
Wy gafael cafav rei: 

Cynnysgaeth Dovydd 
I gynniv Davydd, 
I gynnal ei deithi, 
Can glod a gorvod govri, 
Gwyr a thir a hir hoedli ! 



EPITAPH ON WILLIAM JONES, BARDD MON: 
Ob. Jul. 1820. 

Bardd Mon oer bridd a'i medd — yma o'r byd 

Mewn gweryd mae'n gorwedd ; 
Iaith ei wlad oedd byth ei wledd, 
A'i velys, Ian orvoledd. 

Daniel ab Ievan Ddu. 



ODE TO DAVYDD AB OWAIN * 

TRANS1ATIOV OF THE PRECEDING POEM BY GWALCHMAI. 

Though mild the summer, loud the streams, 
Though bright the woods, and cool the grove, 

'Reft of my lord, it best beseems 
To grieve — Oh ! hear me, God above! 

• There have already been inserted in this work translations of three of 
Gwalchmai's poems, for which, as well as for notices of the bard himself, 
the reader is referred to the indexes of the preceding volumes. Gwalchmai 
lived in the twelfth century. Davydd ab Owain, to whom this ode is 
addressed, was one of the sons of Owain Gwynedd, upon whose death, in 
1169, he succeeded, after a contest with his brother Hywe 1, to the throne 
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The bard's high gift is to adore 

Heaven's king, who deals his bounteous store ; 

As Heaven loved me, I loved thee more : 

Thou wert my shield, my pride ! 
No more for me my home shall shine ; 
For he, of thy own princely line, 
Rhodri regards not me nor mine 

To him in heart allied *. 
No guardian lord I now may claim, 

Though memory dwells in those I knew, 
But they are now an empty name, 

And gone is Cymru's glory too ; 
Yet, ne'er, in thankless silence, shall my song 

Forget, with warmest praise, to tell 

Of those, who merited so well 
What meed to generous spirits may belong. 

First, great Owain stands supreme, 

Owain (what name might vie with thine ?) 
Of matchless ardour, born to shine 

In battle's fiercest gleam f ! 

Cadwallon too, he loved me well, 

Sincerely loved me, ere he fell, 

of Gwynedd or North Wales, from which, however, he was deposed by 
the rightful heir, Llywelyn ab Iorwerth, in 1194. Davydd is accused by 
Caradog the historian of many acts of cruelty, and especially towards his 
brothers, which but ill accord with the praise here lavished upon him by 
the poet. He did not long survive his deposition. It does not appear on 
what occasion this poom was written, but it must have been during a 
period of separation between the prince and the bard. 

* Rhodri was also one of the sons of Owain Gwynedd. He was impri- 
soned by his brother Davydd in 1174 for preferring a claim to part of his 
father's territory ; but, contriving soon afterwards to escape, he obtained 
the dominion of some territory over the river Conwy, and was afterwards 
instrumental in deposing his brother, and in establishing the claim of 
Llywelyn. The variance, that existed between the brothers, will probably 
account for the treatment experienced from Rhodri by Gwalchmai. 

+ Owain Gwynedd, son of Gruffydd ab Cynan, was among the most 
celebrated of the Welsh princes. He reigned over South Wales frem 11S7 
to 1169, during which period he repelled, with great bravery, the various 
invasions of his country by Henry II. See vol. i. of the Cambko-Britoh, 
p. 231. in the notes. 
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Nor aught his friendship knew of base alloy*. 

Cadwaladr, the friend of song, 

Himself the tuneful herd among, 
Would shed upon my lot the smile of joy t, 

And Madog, too, of liberal heart, 

Delight to me would oft impart : 

Yes he, Maredudd's only heir J, 

With Grufrydd's sons my praise shall share ; 
For they in proud esteem the bardic name would bear. 

Quench'd is the brilliant triumph of the brave, 

And, ah ! I feel the burning throe 

For those of might, who now lie low, 

The fatal source of all my woe, 
The woe, that springs from their illustrious grave. 

Ah me ! what crowding ills await 

My lone and miserable state ! 
'Twas surely doom'd, ere Heaven my being gave. 

But he shall have my fervent prayer, 

Soother of every pain and care, 

That visit Adam's sinful race, 

I'll pray for his all-healing grace : 

* The original is, literally—" It was not with ashes that he was wont 
to worship roe," which appears to allude to some ancient custom, of 
which we have no information in any memorials now known. Cadwalloa, 
here the object of the bard's eulogy, was a brother of Owain Gwynedd, in 
the early part of whose reign he fled for refuge to England, where he 
lived under the royal protection. Upon his return to Wales in 1170 he 
was murdered by some dependents of the English king, who had enjoyed 
his patrimony during his absence. But this seems to have been no more 
than a just retribution for similar acts committed by CadwaUon himself, 
who, in 1122, slew his three uncles, Grono, Rhiryd, and Meilyr. 

t Cadwaladr was another brother of Owain Gwynedd, and, like Cad- 
waUon, was obliged to escape from his vengeance, when he sought an 
asylum in Ireland. This happened in 1142, but he soon afterwards re- 
turned, and made an unsuccessful attack on his brother. He was after 
this imprisoned, and, ultimately, compelled to take refuge in England. 

t Madawg ab Maredudd, grandson of Bleddyn ab Cynvyn, was Prince 
of Powys, from 1133 to 1158. He attached himself, during the latter 
part of his reign, to the cause of Henry II. and was, with him, opposed to 
Owain Gwynedd. He 4s represented, however, in other respects, as a 
very amiable character. His death took place at Winchester in 1169 ; 
and his remains were interred at Meivod in Montgomeryshire. 
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To yon mysterious Pow'r, that rules on high, 
For thi3, the best, the richest, boon, I fly ; 
And may he deign to hear the vow, 

My heart for David gives ! 
His soul with vigour to endow, 
And crown him, while he lives, 
With purest virtue, fame's high-peering blaze, 
Dominion, wealth, and length of honour'd days! 



THE HIRLAS HORN.' 



Air — " Three Hundred Pounds." 



i. 
Fill high the bine Hirlas t, that shines like the wave X, 

When sunbeams are bright on the spray of the sea ; 
And bear thou the rich foaming mead to the brave, 

The dragons of battle, the sons of the free ! 
To those from whose spears, in the shock of the fight, 

A beam, like Heaven's lightning ||, flash'd over the field, 
To those who came rushing as storms in their might, 

Who have shiver'd the helmet, and cloven the shield ; 
The sound of whose strife was like oceans afar, 
When lances were red from the harvest of war. 

ii. 
Fill high the blue Hirlas! O cup-bearer, fill! 

For the lords of the field in their festival's hour, 
And let the mead foam, like the stream of the hill, 

That bursts o'er the rock in the pride of its power; 
Praise, praise to the mighty, fill high the smooth horn 
Of honour and mirth§, for the conflict is o'er; 

* Extracted from Mr. Parry's Second Number of " Welsh Melodies," 
p. 52. The words are by Mrs. Heraans. — Ed. 

" t Hirlas — from Hir long and Gins blue or azure." 

" t " Fetch the horn, that we may drink: together, whose gloss is like 
the waves of the sea; whose green handles show the skill of the artist, 
and are tiptwith gold."— From the Hirlas of Owain Cyveihog." 

" II " Heard ye in Maelor the noise of war, the horrid din of arms, their 
furious onset, loud as in the battle of Bangor, where fire flashes out of their 
spears?" — From the same." 

" § " Fill, then, the yellow.lipp'd horn,— badge of honour and mirth." 
— From the same." 
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